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(who apparently practice without preaching), and the simplicity 
and low cost of living, which render early marriages possible. 
If the Bhikku Silacara's information is quite unbiased, the 
primitive Shan tribes are undoubtedly more civilized than our- 
selves. 

T. Stearns Eliot. 

London, England. 
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'I Appeal unto Caesar.' The Case of the Conscientious 
Objector. By Mrs. Henry Hobhouse. With Introduction by 
Professor Gilbert Murray, and Notes by the Earl of Selborne, 
Lord Parmoor, Lord Hugh Cecil, M.P., and Lord Henry 
Bentinck, M.P. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
1917. Pp. xxii, 84. Price, Is. net. 

Existing conditions in respect of the treatment of conscientious 
objectors are hardly known in their details in England, and prob- 
ably not at all in America, except to those who happen to be 
personally interested in the unhappy individuals concerned. The 
most influential part of the English press has succeeded by the 
simple process of saying nothing about it, in drawing a veil of 
obscurity over a most unsatisfactory business, and the purpose of 
this little book is to drag the facts to the light of day. Mrs. 
Hobhouse, the author, is in a position to deal with the subject, 
which is probably unique. She has three sons in the combatant 
services and a fourth undergoing a second term of imprisonment 
as a conscientious objector, and no one can fail to perceive that 
she feels that the cause all of them have at heart is in the end the 
same. 

It must not be imagined that the book is a plea for pacifism; it 
is not even a defence of the position of the conscientious objector; 
but only a statement of facts and an appeal to England to con- 
sider whether the line of treatment adopted is producing any- 
thing whatever except suffering and resentment and disaffec- 
tion. Pretty full accounts are given of the personal histories of 
some of the leading conscientious objectors, with a view to showing 
what manner of men they are, and extracts are quoted from their 
letters and reports as to prison experiences. It is impossible to 
summarise such an account, but two things specially emerge. 
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The first is that a considerable number of men who are undoubt- 
edly conscientious objectors in the sense contemplated by the 
Military Service Acts have been refused the absolute exemption 
to which the law entitles them, and that they have been tried and 
punished repeatedly for an offence which is really though not 
technically only one. The second is that so long as a conscien- 
tious objector of this rather extreme type is imprisoned, even un- 
der civilian control, it is inevitable that he should continue to com- 
mit breaches of discipline, involving punishments the cumulative 
effect of which is indistinguishable from a subtle form of torture 
and may sooner or later threaten the prisoner's sanity. There is 
no way out except unconditional release, and no argument 
against it. The whole problem is considered in an incisive but 
admirably restrained preface by Professor Gilbert Murray, and 
short statements in support of the case he makes follow from a 
number of prominent men who certainly can not be suspected of 
pacifism. 

Apart from the practical issue raised, the book throws a start- 
lingly vivid light on the consequences of some familiar political 
ideas, and on the confusion which exists about others. What, 
for example, ought to be meant by the term 'conscientious ob- 
jector'? No attempt was made to provide a definition in the 
Act, and its determination was left to perfectly incompetent 
tribunals. The government wisely refused to confine it (as the 
American government has apparently done) to members of 
organised religious bodies, though there is a good deal of evidence 
that the tribunals did not follow them in this. The real difficulty 
is that popular ideas about the term are greatly colored by ob- 
solete ethical theories. A man's conscience tells him what to do 
or avoid. No reasons are required, nothing indeed but the act of 
God. On the other hand, to come by a process of reasoning to the 
conclusion that war is wrong may be usual and defensible enough, 
but (in the popular view) it is not a "conscientious" objection. 
This sort of thing was the basis of the decisions of many of the 
tribunals. If it be abandoned, the notion of conscientious ob- 
jection is transformed. It only exists when fully thought out. 
But if it is then to be recognised, the only possible course is to 
grant exemption to any man who publicly and solemnly declares 
that he has a conscientious objection"to military service, and leave 
public opinion to deal with him. That would be a sufficiently 
exacting test of the genuineness of any man. If public opinion 
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is not strong enough for that, it is not sufficiently united to have 
compulsory service. And it prevents that strange perversion of 
the law which victimises instead of protecting an unpopular 
minority in a period of strong public feeling. 

Admitting, however, that certain conscientious objectors have 
on technical or other grounds incurred the pains of law, the 
extremity of their sufferings requires some explanation. This is 
partly to be found in a recrudescence of the old and vicious 
retributive view of punishment. Such an idea has always been 
congenial to the popular mind, and it seems to have an exceed- 
ingly strong emotional basis. As Mrs. Hobhouse indicates, 
there is no evidence that the brutality with which some objectors 
were treated was deliberately intended by the higher military 
authorities : the real source of the whole thing is a comparatively 
small body of very influential and authoritarian opinion promi- 
nently represented in the press. It makes great play with the 
suggestion that the men concerned are bad citizens who will do 
nothing for their country and that even genuine conscientious 
objectors are permitting other people to undergo the horrors of 
the trenches in behalf of their liberties. To this it may be 
replied in the first place that the real alternative, which these 
men have refused, is work under the Home Office Scheme; 
secondly that no unprejudiced man would question their earnest 
desire to serve their country in any way but this which they think 
utterly wrong, or call a man a bad citizen who sacrifices himself as 
they have done for what is in his eyes the cause of civil liberty; 
and in the third place that in any case since further imprison- 
ment will at the best only make them more resentful without 
altering their opinions in the least, continuance of it is merely 
stupid cruelty. 

The violence of public opinion, is, however, only part of the 
explanation. The most significant and painful thing in the book 
is the evidence it gives us as to the real effect of the prison 
system as a means of punishment, and this is much wider than 
the problem of the conscientious objector — which is after all only 
temporary and affects, in its acute form, less than a thousand 
men. It is not relevant to urge that the objectors were educated 
men of a sort not usually found in prisons and were besides prob- 
ably mostly of a neurotic type. Separate confinement for in 
practice two-thirds at least of his total sentence, the deprivation 
of decent literature and the complete lack of writing material, 
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together with indifferent hygienic conditions, have no reformative 
effect on any man, however uneducated. Nor is there any reason 
to suppose them deterrent to any appreciable extent. They are 
forms of social vengeance, and those who like that defence of 
them may develop it. 

M. W. Robieson. 
Belfast, Ireland. 

The Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris. By 

R. M. Wenley. New York: The MacMillan Company, 1917. 

Pp. 332. 

An academic generation has nearly passed since the subject of 
this memoir was cut off in his prime. Largely as the result of his 
remarkably strong and fine personality, thorough scholarship, 
high ideals of the teacher's opportunity, and profound conviction 
of the reality of the problems of philosophy, the study of philoso- 
phy at the University of Michigan in 1889 had become a leading 
influence. The strong students were likely to be found taking as 
much work in the department as possible. Perhaps at no other 
state university, unless it be the University of California, where 
one of Professor Morris' former associates established a similar 
tradition, has this been paralleled. So notable an achievement 
deserves to be brought before students of philosophy and of 
higher education, and Professor Wenley's admirable account has 
therefore a value not only for the alumni of Michigan but for a 
wider circulation. 

Born of a New England stock, growing to manhood in a family 
and social atmosphere of high seriousness, planning to enter 
the ministry as the occupation of greatest usefulness, following 
the path of duty into the Civil War for a year, studying at Dart- 
mouth and Union Seminary, Morris combined, as Professor 
Wenley happily suggests, the best traits of Puritan and Pilgrim, 
of strict conscientiousness with genial sensibility. His study in 
Germany confirmed a shift in his orientation from that of a 
theologian to that of a philosophic inquirer, but was accompanied 
by no lessening of his moral earnestness. His scholarly transla- 
tion of Ueberweg's History of Philosophy gained him general 
recognition, although no academic chair was available for some 
time. His brilliant Kant's Critique of Pure Reason, A Critical 
Exposition and his exposition of Hegel's philosophy of the State 
in the same series showed a Hegelian point of view. His Ely 



